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roled he retired to Shepherdstown, but was ar-
rested for transgressing military regulations and
sentenced to three months' imprisonment. A
false accusation of association with John Wilkes
Booth caused him later to be taken to Washing-
ton, but his innocence of this charge was clearly
established.

In September 1865 he opened a law office in
Winchester, Va., but in November 1867 removed
to Hagerstown, Md., where he thereafter made
his home. During the labor disturbances of 1877
he commanded the Maryland forces guarding the
Baltimore & Ohio and Chesapeake & Ohio rail-
roads, and for some years was lieutenant-colonel
of the ist Maryland National Guard. E. E. Jack-
son appointed him associate justice of the fourth
circuit on Apr. 8,1891, but he occupied the bench
for only seven months, being defeated in the elec-
tions of the following November. In 1892 he
was appointed adjutant-general of Maryland by
Gov. Brown and as such was in command of the
state troops during the coal strike in the George's
Creek District. He was unmarried.

His brief term on the Maryland bench afford-
ed no opportunity for display of judicial quali-
ties, but he had the reputation of being a sound
lawyer, and his fluency of speech enabled him
to achieve a measure of success as an advocate.
He contributed the articles "Stonewall Jackson's ,
Intentions at Harper's Ferry," and "Stonewall
Jackson in Maryland" to Battles and Leaders of
the Civil War (vol. II, 1887). Not a success as
a politician, as a soldier he was in the front
rank. Passing through all the grades, at Ap-
pomattox he was the youngest brigade com-
mander in either army. He was wounded nine
times. Six feet in height, well proportioned,
with handsome features and a military bearing
which was maintained even in later life, dig-
nified and kindly, he was an outstanding figure
in post-war Maryland circles.
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ican, Dec. 19,1903.]                              H. W. H. K.

DOUGLAS, JAMES (Nov. 4, i837-June 25,
1918), metallurgist, mining engineer, and indus-
trialist, was called by the Engineering and Min-
ing Journal "the dean of the mining and metal-
lurgical professions." Yet he began his career
with a theological and medical education and
was at one time the manager of an insane asylum.
His father was a prominent surgeon in the city
of Quebec, whence he had come from England,
and was a man of philanthropic and cultivated
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tastes; he introduced the modem treatment of
the insane in Canada when he took charge of
the Quebec Lunatic Asylum. The father was
also named James Douglas; the mother was
Elizabeth (Ferguson) Douglas. The son pub-
lished in 1910 The Journals and Reminiscences
of James Douglas, M. D>, in memory of his fa-
ther. The younger James Douglas was born in
Quebec. When he was eighteen he went to the
University of Edinburgh for two years' study
in theology. In 1858 he received an A.B. de-
gree from Queen's University in Kingston, Can-
ada. He then traveled with his father, visiting
Europe and Africa. After more study abroad
and at home, including some courses in medi-
cine, he was licensed to preach, but not ordained,
and served for a time as assistant minister at
St. Andrews Presbyterian Church in Quebec.
He was married in 1860 in Frankfort, Germany,
to Naomi, daughter of Capt. Walter Douglas of
Quebec. On the basis of a rather slight in-
struction in chemistry while studying medicine,
he served for several years as professor of chem-
istry at Morrin College, Quebec. His father
had made an unfortunate investment in the Har-
vey Hill copper mines in Quebec. With Sterry
Hunt the son experimented in the extraction of
copper from the ores of these mines, and they
invented the ingenious Hunt & Douglas proc-
ess. In later life he paid a tribute to Hunt's in-
fluence upon him by writing A Memoir of Thom-
as Sterry Hunt, M.D., LL.D. (1898). At the
age of thirty-eight he came to Phoenixville, Pa.,
to take charge of the copper-extraction plant of
the Chemical Copper Company. The plant was
not a financial success and was finally destroyed
by fire. These were hard years for Douglas and
his family. The turning point in his career did
not come until he was nearly fifty, but then
fortune smiled upon him generously.

In 1880, at the request of the conservative
metal-dealers, Phelps, Dodge & Company of
New York, he examined some copper claims at
Bisbee, Ariz., and on his recommendation these
claims were acquired and became the nucleus
of the Copper Queen Consolidated Mining Com-
pany of which he became president. After sev-
eral years of seeking an adequate supply of ore,
during which his geological insight was of great
value, the company began its successful expan-
sion in mining, smelting, and railroading, which
helped materially to develop the Southwest, and
led to the building in 1886 of the El Paso &
Southwestern Railroad. Douglas combined the
direction of metallurgical researches and indus-
trial improvements with humanitarian interests.
The town of Douglas, Ariz., a smelting center
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